The Situation at the End of 1916
supply, and to destroy our troops on a still greater scale than had been achieved on the Somme and at Verdun.
Much could be done, and had to be done, by our industries to increase our resources, but plainly no little time would elapse before any arrangements to this end could be carried into effect. It was clear that our munition factories, in spite of their immense output, and whatever labour they had at their disposal, were never in a position to overtake the enemy, so long as the enormous industrial areas of the latter continued to work undisturbed under what were virtually peace conditions. In the then circumstances, it seemed impossible to get on equal terms.
With our serious inferiority in numbers and equipment, training for defensive warfare became more important. It was obvious that we must strain every nerve to equip, organize and train our army. Everything possible was done. We knew, however, that the enemy would soon adapt himself to our new tactics, and that our advantage was only temporary.
G.H.Q. had to bear in mind that the enemy's great superiority in men and material would be even more painfully felt in 1917 than in 1916.   They had to face the danger that " Somme fighting " would soon break out at various points on our fronts, and that even our troops would not be able to withstand such attacks indefinitely, especially if the enemy gave us no time for rest and for the accumulation of material.   Our position was uncommonly difficult, and a way out hard to find.   We could not contemplate an'offensive ourselves, having to keep our reserves available for defence.   There was no hope of a collapse of any of the Entente Powers.   If the war lasted our defeat seemed inevitable.   Economically we were in a highly unfavourable position for a war of exhaustion.   At home our strength was badly shaken.   Questions of the supply of foodstuffs caused great anxiety, and so; too, did questions of moral   We were not undermining the spirits of the enemy populations with starvation blockades and propaganda.   The future looked dark, and our only comfort was to be found in the proud thought that we had hitherto succeeded in defying a superior enemy, and that our line was everywhere
beyond our frontiers.
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